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HE Doctrine of Predeſtination, or of 

the eternal Purpoſe of God, to create 
a certain Number of the human Spe- 
> Cies for endleſs Happineſs, and a cer- 
” tain Number to endure eternal Miſe. 
ry, as the Objects of his Hatred, prevail'd fo 
much amongſt the firſt Reformers, that it became 
an Article of Faith; and ſome were ſo ſtrongly 
attach'd to it, and ſo intemperate in their Zeal, 
as to repreſent the Father of Mercies in effect as 
the moſt cruel Tyrant, who takes Pleaſure in the 
_ Miſery of his Creatures: They have moſt uncha- 
ritably aſſerted, that he decreed the greateſt 
Number of Mankind eternally to undergo the 
moſt exquiſite Torments our Imaginations can 
paint, for no other Purpoſe than to ſhew his Al- 


mighty Power in them: 


: 


' Predeſtination, view'd in this Light, 080 
ſo horrible and ſhocking to moſt conſiderate, 
thinking Men, that ſome Moderns have endea- 
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terations as ＋ 2 On hae. 25 155 me 
Goodneſs of the divine Being. Their HE. | 
ſis is this, That all created Beings always were, and. 
always ſhall be, under an abſolute Netefſity 19 do 
what they do ; but that they are not culpable for any 
of their Actions, (if they may properly be calPd Atiions) 
| . the whole being agreeable to the Pei 22 and Intentions : 
| of the firſt Cauſe, _ 
The firſt of theſe Opinions i is too monſtrous to 
gain ground, and has been ſufficiently confuted 
| already ; but, as refin'd upon, is not ſo eaſily an- 
| ſwer'd: Yet, as it may be ſaid of the firſt, which 
f ſeems to be the Product of an extravagant Zeal 
I for the Doctrine of Election, that it can ſerve 
no other Purpoſe than to make Men mad; fo 
may it likewiſe of the latter, that it can only 
make them careleſs of what they do : For this 
Hypotheſis not only denies the Exiftence, but even 
deſtroys the very Idea of Virtue, of real Virtue, 
which is the making Choice of, and producing ſuch Acli- 
ons as are agreeable to Morality, or the general Good. 
But, if we ore not Agents, (properly ſpea king,) or 
| but Patients, and can in reality produce no Actions = 
: | at all; if we have no Power, 10 apply and habi- 
tuate ourſelves to ſuch Afions and Purſuits, as are 1 
Atleſt to raiſe us to the higheſt Perfection our Na- '"F 
tures are capable of; and if every Man at all © 
_ times neceſſarily does that one Thing, aud no other, f 
Wwiicn is proper for him to do; then all Diſtin&tions i 
of Virtue and Vice, of moral Good and Evil, y 
are mere empty Sounds; all Men muſt be equally 
1 good, and all equally anſwer the End of their 
g eing, and all Actions are equally good; and 
s whatever hard Names we may. frequently give to 
| Thieves, Murderers, &c. they anſwer the Deſign . 
| of their infinite Author, and only act the Part he 
has allotted them on the age of the Univerſe : I 


| Therefore, Necelſi- 
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and this is the Ground of the Difference in Acti- 


Human Liberty. 41 
Noceſſity, as it is generally underſtood and uſed, 
may be ſaid to be an eternal, | abſolute, and unal- 
terable Law, by which all the Cogitations, and Mo- 
tions of every. Babe Being were preardain'd and li- 


nwited ; ſo as that no one Action, that has been, could 


have happen d otberwiſe, or in any other Manner, 


than it bas, nor any future Action can be; but the 


preciſe Manner, and all the Particulars relating 
thereto, were thereby fix d and determin d. For 
Example: It has been determin'd, that, about 
once in ſix or ſeven Weeks, in London, a certain 
Number of Perſons ſhould ſteal, commit Mur- 
der, or other Crimes, (ſo cajled;) ſhould be ta- 
ken, brought to Trial, and a certain Number 


condemn'd to Death, and executed, a certain 


Number tranſported, and a certain Number 
whipt; and that they were brought into Being 


for this very End, but are in reality no more 


criminal, than the Perſons who ſuffer'd by their 
Outrages, or their Judges themſelves. 

It is proper now to ſay ſomething of Liberty, 
and explain it in the Senſe I underſtand it; and 
this ſeems the more neceſſary, becauſe it has 
been defin'd by ſeveral learned Men, who have 
writ in Defence of it very differently, and often- 
times in ſo equivocal a Manner, that the Neceſ- 


. fitarians have made uſe of thoſe very Definitions, 


to prove their own Cauſe. 

By Liberty then I underſtand, That Power in 
an intelligent Being, by which it is able voluntarily 
to produce or begin Motion or Action. 
| The Difference therefore between a neceſſary 
Agent, and a real one, is very Evident; the 
one only Acting, as it is acted upon, and con- 
fſtrain'd to move; the other having Power in 
itſelf to begin Motion, or produce Action; 
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ons, and our accounting them good or vicious, 


and blaming or praiſing the Agent. 


There can be no Danger then, in our em- 


| bracing the Doctrine of Liberty, or free Agen- 


cy; for our believing ourſelves real Agents, 


and accountable Creatures, though we. may be 


deceiv'd, and act by Neceſſity, can be of no ill 


Conſequence, either to ourſelves, or any other 
Being. But, ſuppoſing we are free Agents, and 


fly to the Doctrine of Neceſſity, to account for the 
Unfitneſs of our Actions; and to calm our Minds, 


and ſoften the Guilt, naturally ariſing from the 


Actions themſelves, we put a miſerable Cheat 
upon ourſelves; every one may eaſily perceive 
what dreadful Effects it may 2 5 to the en- 
tire Deſtruction of Morality. 

I ſhall conſider this Subject, 


Firſt, WithReſpe& to the Mind's being paſſive; and 
Secondly, In Regard to God's Preſcience. 


PAR T 1. 


Of Human in with Reſpect to the 
Mind' 8 veing paſſive, 


us Patrons of Neceſſity aſſert, that the 
Soul 1s paſſive, 
I. In Senſation, or the Perception of its Ideas. 
II. In Reflection, or the Faculty of Reviewing its 
own Operations. 
III. In Memory, or the Treaſuring- up and Re- 
taining its Ideas. 
IV. In Reaſoning and Judging, or in Compa- 
ring its Ideas, and Diſcovering the re) 


Human LJaberty. 7 
and unlike: Parts, their Agreement or Diſa- 
greement, and in Aſſenting to, or Diſſenting 
from, the Truth or F alſhood of any Propoſi- 
tion; or the Fitneſs or Unfitneſs of any Action 
No the Soul, they ſay, being thus paſſive in 
alb its different Modes of Conſciouſneſs, che Will is 
neceſſarily exerted, and conſequently the Action 


110 


reſulting is neceſſarily produced. 


i. With reſpe to the frſ, Proppſtion,. that the 
Soul is paſſive in the Perception of. its Ideas. Tis 


erue, in the Perception of, all Gple Ideas, and 


perhaps in ſeveral, compound, Ideas; eſpecially | 
thoſe of Subſtances. as, thoſe, of a Hotuer, 4 


Leaf, a Tree, &c. In which Caſe, the Mind re- 


ceives the compound Idea by the Senſes, and 
muſt receive it as it appears; but then Man- 


kind generally agree in theſe Ideas; For where 
do we meet with a Man in his Senſes, that calls 


- 671 a Tree ſeriouſly ? But there is another 


ind of Ideas, on which molt Part of our Rea- 
ſoning depends, and indeed all relating to Mo- 
rality; for without them we could have no Idea 
of any ſuch thing; and they ſeem rather to be 
the Creatures of the Underſtanding, and form'd 
by. it, viz. ſuch as Liberty, Neceſſity, Wiſdom, 
Goodneſs, &c. and in theſe Men differ widely, and 
make the ſame Sounds ſtand for Ideas, as unlike 
almoſt as any one Thing can be to another. For 
Inſtance, af one Man, What Faith is ? He will 
anſwer, An abſolute Submiſſion to the Doctrines of 
the Church, and receive for Truth whatever he 


is taught by the Clergy, or ſpiritual Guides of 
his. Community: Another ſhall ſignify by that 


Term, the Adhering to that Side where Proba- 


bility is ſtrongeſt, after a careful Examination of 
the Object, or Matter in View. In a Word, what 
one calls Juſtice, another calls Cruelty, Perſecu- 


Hon 


Ideas. : . e 
Again, theſe Ideas have no real Eſſences to be 
referr'd to, but what is in the Mind only ; and 
conſequently they muſt be either made by the 
Mind, or be inſpir'd: For when I mention the 
word Cruelty, by which 1 underſtand, the ma- 
king ſome Being undergo a greater Degree of 
Pain, than 1s reaſonable or. juſt, is it neceſſary 
that I ſhould ſee this done, to have the Idea? No; 
the Ideas of Pain, of Inflicting that Pain, and go- 
ing beyond the Bounds of Reaſon and Juſtice 
being united, give me as perfect an Idea of. Cru- 
elty, as if the Action was perform'd before me, 
and indeed much more perfectly; for, I might 
behold many Actions or Diſtributions of Puniſh- 
ments, without being able to give Judgment, 
whether they belong to Juſtice or Cruelty, * : 
; "a 


. remembring is as inconcluſive : But, as the 


had ſettled the Boundaries of theſe Ideas in my 
own Mind to refer to. In this Circumftance, 


therefore, of moral Ideas, or moral E 
ſeems much more probable, that the Soul, 


Mind, is active then paſſive. It appears, at ſeatt, 


to be as active as the Body can be ſuppos'd to 
be, in running, walking, leaping, or any other 
Exerciſe that is generally arty! red to it. 


II. III. The Sout's being paſfwe in reſelling and 

oint 
in debate does not evidently depend on this, as 
our being. conſtrained or neceſſitated, to reflect 
and remember, would be no poſitive Proof of our 
being Patients 1 in all Things, I will proceed to the 
fourth and main Propoſition, - viz. . 


z 


Iv. That the Soul is paſſive, in | e we 
judging, in comparing its Ideas, and diſcovering the 
ſimilar and unlike Parts, their Agreement or Diſa- 
greement, and in aſſenting io, or diſſenting from the 
Truth or Falſhood of any Propoſition, or the Fitneſs 
or Unfitneſs of any Action in View ;, and thut the 
Son! being thus paſſive in all its different Moles of 
Conſciouſneſs,” the Will is neceſſarily exerted, and 
ee the Aion reſulting, ? 15 neceſſarily route". 


1. And, in the firſt Place 1 would ask, whe- 
ther in the very Definition of Reaſoning, or the 
Power of the Soul in comparing its Ideas, and dijco- 
vering the fimilar and unlike Parts, &c, Action is 
not imply*d? It is hardly in the Power of Lan- 
guage, to expreſs our Thoughts in favour of Ne- 
ceſſity, without frequent Contradictions. For here 


our Thoughts naturally contradict one another. 


One while, we aſſert, reafon, prove, refute, Sc. 
Another while, we neither do; nor cal "fd any 


ching. At one Time we are 2ealous for Fruth, 
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IO A Vindication of 
and blame others for not aſſenting to what we call 
ſo: But, in the next Breath, we declare ourſelves 
utterly incapable of finding out either Truth or 
Falſhood : Nor does it ſignify any thing to us, 
whether we are always in the Right, or always in 
the Wrong, we being always in our Duty. Theſe. 
Contradictions, naturally attending the Doctrine 
of Neceſſity, are no ſmall Preſumption of its 
Falſity. And indeed, that Man, who will deny 
the Soul to be active, in demonſtrating a Propoſi- 
tion in Euclid, 8 an Equation, or forming 
a fine Piece of Poetry, had he not the Art to come 
off by Means of neceſſary Agency, (which in 
reality is Nonſenſe) would oftner — laugh'd at 
mes MAES wh, » ( 
2. It muſt be granted, that in all Subjects 
which admit of Demonſtration, the Soul, when it 
erceives ſuch Demonſtration muſt come to a 
Period in its Searches, and paſſively admit ſuch 
Demonſtration; zhat being the Ultimatum of all 
Enquiry, and the Perception of Truth itſelf, ſo 
far as it reaches, which muſt neceſſarily appear as 
it is; ſo as the Soul can't conceive it in any other 
Manner then as it is. For whatever arrives at 
Demonſtration, is irreſiſtäble and certain; and 
Propoſitions of this kind, are generally more ſpe- 
culative than practical; and principally fitted for 
Meditation. But thoſe Principles, from which 
Action, or what we call Action, flows; rarely diſ- 
cover the. Conſequences of the Action in view, 
with equal Clearneſs and Conviction. So that tis 
hard to judge, whether the Mind has always ful- 
ly exa min'd, and faithfully concluded on what 1s 
proper to be done, before it is exerted into Action; 
which, in my Opinion, is the beſt Excuſe we can 
make for falling into thoſe Actions we call evil; 
tho' it ſhews at the ſame Time, we ought to take 
the utmoſt Care, and weigh and examine Actions 
with perfect Sincerity. e 3. And 
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g. And here, *tis proper to obſerve, that the 
Words Good and Evil, have generally been con- 
fuſedly and equivocally us'd by Writers on this 
Subject, viz. Sometimes in a moral Senſe, and 
a ſcrib'd to ſuch Actions as relate to the general 
Benefit; ſometimes to what the Agent appre- 
hends, at the time of Action, may be moſt con- 
ducive to his peculiar Pleaſure or Satisfaction, 
without Regard to any other Being. And, from 
confounding theſe two Views or Motives, have 
poſitively aſſerted, that no one Man ever did any 
thing, but for the beſt; that is, either what was 
morally good and juſt, or what he lik'd beſt. 
And truly, it would be almoſt impoſſible to ima- 
gine, any Perſons acting, without any Regard, 
either to himſelf or. any other Being or Thing in 
the Univerſe, But, it is not always the moral 
Fitneſs of an Action in view, that occaſions the 
Commiſſion of that Action. And as to a ſelfiſh 


| Fitneſs only, the very Diſpute is, whether or no 


we ought (that is, are conſtrain'd) to be govern'd 
by it? Suppoſe, for Example ; a Maſter of a Veſ- 
ſe] ready to put to Sea, and upon mature Deli- 
beration, thinks it beſt, both for the Security of 
himſelf and Owners, to inſure and accordingly 
does inſure. So far, he can't be blamed as un- 


juſt or Immoral : But, if he inſures twice the Va- 
lue of his Veſſel, and takes the firſt proper Op- 


portunity to ſink her, for the Luere of what he 


has inſur'd, tis not difficult to judge of ſuch an 
Action; almoſt every Man of common Senſe 
will readily declare this to be unjuſt and wicked: 


And *tis almoſt impoſſible for the Perſon himſelf, 


not to perceive the Diſhoneſty of it, even in the 


very Heat of Action. But that he is neceſſitated 
to purſue his ayaritious Views, has never yet been 
prov'd, 


* 
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4. What may therefore principally be inſiſted up- 
on is, that the grand Motides to Action, are Pleaſurs 
and Pain, or 3 and Miſery: And that the 
Creature is ſo form'd, as neceſſarily to purſue what 
it takes to be conducive to its own Pleaſure or Advan- 
tage, whether it is agreeable to moral Good or not. 
To which I anſwer, that this Neceſſity muſt ei- 
ther proceed from ſomething foreign to our 
ſelves, or ſomething of and belonging to our 
ſelves; but in this Caſe it is ſuppos'd to be from 
ſomething belonging to us, viz. our own Judg- 
ment of Things, and our own Reſolutions to put 
in Practice, either what is beſt, or what we like 
beſt. Our Actions are therefore our own, and 
proceed from ourſelves. And to ſay, a Man ne- 
ceſſitates himſelf, to perform ſuch or ſuch a Thing, 
is in other Words to ſay a Man reſolves and — 2 
| | ſuch or ſuch a Thing. Again, *tis impoſſible to 4 
| conceive, how we ſhould Act without Will or 7 
| Deſire. And this is the very Reaſon that has oc- 7 
caſion d ſome to conclude, that we are abſolutely 


neceſſitated by Deſire: Which is as juſt, as to ſup- = 
poſe, that becauſe a Man cannot ſee without his A 
Eyes, his Eyes neceſſitate him to ſee, whereas 
every one knows, he has a Power to ſhut *em if 
he pleaſes. In both Caſes the Man appears to be 
the Agent, and to act from Powers and Prin- 
Ciples in himſelf. . 
5. This kind of Neceſſity will even reach the 
Deity: And indeed the Patrons of Neceſſity ſome- 
times exclude Agency (properly ſo called) in 
God himſelf; at other times they allow him to 
be an Agent, and the only Agent in the Uni- 1 
verſe ; and withal tell us, that our Knowledge 
< 1s too imperfect to account for the Manner in 1 
© which the Deity acts: And to affirm, that be- 
* cauſe our Actions are determin'd by the laſt 
Judgment, and conſequently Neceſſary, _ 
| | '- 5. N19 
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«his are ſo too, is no juſt Conſequence. * But, 
with Submiſſion, to ſuppoſe eternal Truths to 
us, not to be eternal Truths to him, is to ſuppoſe 
*em not to be eternal Truths at all. We are in- 
deed convinc'd, that infinite Wiſdom can per- 
_ ceive all the ſeveral Relations of Things at one 
intuitive View, without the trouble of comparing 
Ideas, and proceeding by Steps, anda long Train 
of Reaſoning, as we do. But notwithſtanding this, 
Perception in him, is Perception, as well as in us: 
Tho? his Perception is in' an infinite, ours in a 
finite Degree. He mult alſo perceive the Fit- 
neſs of an Action when he puts it in Execution, 
and judge it proper to be done; or we muſt ſup- 
poſe the Origin of all Reaſon to be irrational. It 
appears therefore, that the Conſciouſneſs of the 
Deity is as neceſſary as ours, that he is as paſſive, 
as much neceſſitated to ſec Things as they are, as 
we are to ſee them as they appear to us. And if 
it be impoſſible for us to act agreeable to ou 
Perceptions and Judgment of Things, without be- 
ing neceſſitated, it will alſo be impoſſible for him. 
And, as to the Manner in which he acts, it does 
not concern the Queſtion, any more than does 
our Ignorance, how material Objects affect our 
Senſes, and paint thoſe Images in the Mind which 
we have by Senſation. FCS ro 
6. This leads me to take notice of what the 
Author of the Enquiry concerning human Liberty 
hath alledg'd, from the late Biſhop of Sarum, to 
prove God a neceſſary Agent. He tells us, That 
* by the Force of Truth, that learned Prelate 
grants, that infinite Perfection excludes ſucceſ- 
* five Thoughts in God: And therefore, that the 
Eſſence of God is one perfect Thought, in which 
_ © he views, and wills all Things; and tho? his tran- 
* ſient Acts, ſuch as Creation, Providence, and 
* Miracles, are done in a Succeſſion of Time ; yet 
- + his 
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his immanent Acts, his Knowledge and his De- 
* crees, are one with his Eſſence. And again, 
The immanent Acts of God being ſuppos'd free, 
it is not Eaſy to imagine how they ſhould be one 
with the divine Eſſence; to which neceſſary Ex- 
< iftence does moſt certainly belong. And, if the 
immanent Acts of God are neceſſary, then the 


tranſient muſt be ſo likewiſe, as being the cer- 
tain Effects of his immanent Acts; and a Chain 
of neceſſary Fate muſt run through the whole 
Order of Things: And God himſelf then is 
no free Agent, but acts by a Neceſſity of Na- 
ture. 5 e uh . | 
This Way of Reaſoning is to me really - myſte- 
rious; but if this learned Prelate intended to. be 
underſtood, that” the phyſical Eſſence of God was 
one perfect Thought; or that his Knowledge or 
his Decrees were the ſame with his phyſical Effence, 
J muſt confeſs I can't agree with him. For to 
confound Action; whether immanent or tranſient, : I 
with the Eſſence of the Agent, is what I dont un- 
derſtand. Let us rather ſuppoſe that he would be 3 
underſtood, that they had the ſame infinite Dura- 
tion, and that the eternal Exiſtence of the divine 
Being, ſuppoſes the eternal Exiſtence of immanent 
Acts; or that the eternal Being always had 
Knowledge, and a View of the Order of his Pro-/ 
vidence. But whatever he meant, I think we mean 
no more by neceſſary Exiſtence, than an Exiſtence 
from Eternity of him/elf, without any other Cauſe ; 
and I can't ſee how this at all proves God to be 
a neceſſary Agent, or any Thing like it. For his 
Decrees, or the Acts of Volition, which were in 
him from Eternity, reſpecting his tranſient Acts, 
ſuch as Creation, . Sc, were abſolutely 
Acts of Power in himſelf, and proceeding from 
his own phyſical Eſſence: And he had at all Times 
the ſame phyſical Power to produce any of thoſe 
| N i tranſient 
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tranſient Acts, as he had when they were pro- 
duc'd, The Times, or Portions of Duration, in 
which they were actually produc'd, were his owg 
Choice, directed by his infinite Wiſdom, There- 
fore, to ſuppoſe him a neceſſary Agent, is to ſup- 
poſe he neceſſitates himſelf; which, as I have al- 
ready obſerv'd, is only an abſurd Way of ac- 
knowledging his Agency, and his being free or 
without Conſtraint, in the moſt perfect Manner 
uwe can imagine. All the Difficulty, I apprehend, 
proceeds from confounding phyſical and abſolute 
Neceſſity, with what ſome call moral Neceſſity ; 
which is only a figurative Way of ſpeaking, and 
is in reality no Neceſſity at all. For morally 
ſpeaking, we ſay it is, and always was, impoſlible 
for God to deviate in Action, from his own per- 
fe& Idea of infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs ; which 
is no more than to ſay, he could not act contrary 
10 his own Judgment and Will; for if he was to 
act contrary to his Judgment and Will, he would 
be neceſſitated. His Liberty therefore conſiſts in 
having an uncontroulable Power in himſelf, to do 
at all Times whatever he pleaſes or thinks proper; 
and moral Neceſſity is only a figurative 18 
for Liberty. 5 
here are ſome who carry this Point ſtill fur- 
ther, even to the Denial of Creation and Provi- 
dence; and with great Confidence affirm, bat there 
bas been an equal Quantity of Motion from Eternity 
that all Beings, or Species of - Beings, have necee - 
rily exiſted, and neceſſarily mov*d and acted from Eter- 
nity. And for Proof alledge, that a Body in Mo- 
tion can't loſe that Motion without communi- 
_ cating it to another, or others; nor can any Body 
at reſt receive Motion, or, if in Motion, increaſe 
thar Motion, but what is communicated by ano- 
ther, or others: So that what Motion is loſt by 
one Body, is only transferr'd to another, and con- 
ſequent- 
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ſequently, the 8 of Motion muſt remain 
equal; and that Motion, or Reſt, being indifferent 
to all Bodies, it is as eaſy to conceive Motion to 
exiſt from Eternity, as that all Things were ori- 
rr 
1. This can be true only in relation to dull in- 
active Matter, which is indifferent either to Mo- 
tion or Reſt, and can neither of itſelf, put itſelf in- 
to Motion, nor, when put into Motion, deprive 
itſelf of it; but does not at all anſwer to the Mo. 
tions of living Creatures, who to all Appearance, 
move dent des Kon to the known Laws of 
Motion: For, according to the Laws of Motion, 
no Body, of itſelf, can change its Direction; 
which however is as common to Animals as their ö 
moving at all. As it has hitherto been beyond | 
the Skill of the ſageſt Philoſophers to explain 
their Motions, and adapt them to, or bring them 
under, any mechanical Rule ; ſoT may venture to 
ſay, without the Spirit of Prophecy, no better 
Reaſon will ever be given, for any one's moving 
one Hand rather than the other, but his own fin- 
gle and powerful Will. Here is a kind of Motion 
therefore, which may increaſe or leſſen, accord- 
ing to the Will of the Creature, or as the Crea- 
tures are increas'd or diminiſh*d in Number. For, 
I believe, it will hardly be queſtion'd, that there 
was a conſiderable leſs Quantity of Motion, after 
the Battle of Blenheim, than in the Heat of Action. 
Beſides, we can't conceive how this Kind of Mo- 
tion, can poſſibly be without a Mover, or rea! 
Agent ſomewhere ; fer if we exiſted from Eterni- 
ty, we alſo mov'd and acted from Eternity. * 
2. With reſpect to Exiſtence ; we can't conceive 
how any Being that exiſts neceſſarily, can ever 
ceaſe to exiſt, For a Being that is felf-exiſterit 
and eternal, as it can owe its Exiſtence to nothing 
but its on eternal Nature, muſt exiſt to — 
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It. is abſurd to imagine, a Being naturally eter- 
nal, and. alſo ſubjęct to Piſſolutjon; to be eter- 
nal a. parte ang, and not 4 parte, poſt. But this 
muſt be the Caſe with us, if we ſuppoſe an eter- 
nal Succeſſion, gr rather eternal. Exiſtence; for 
the whole Species, and every individual, muſt exiſt 
in ſome Manner or other from Eternity, ot we 
mulſt ſuppoſe frequent Creations. - Shall: we then, 
ho are ſubject to Caſualties! and Death, imagine 
we exiſted — —— Beſides, ſelf or neceſ- 
ſary, Exiſtence, ſuppoſes no foreign Means ne- 
ceſſary to preſerve and continue ſuch a Being: 
But the Want of our daily Bread, and other Ne- 
ceſſaries, ought to be ſufficient Proofs ot our De- 
pendency; that we came not into Being without. - 
Creation, and that we are preſerv'd by ſome other 
Power than what we have in ourſelves. For us. 
therefore, to lay claim to an eternal Genealogy. 
can no ways be accounted for, but from an un- 
conquetable Obſtinacy, in perſiſting in our own 
Opinions. 0 2271 1 N 00 n 
3. It is alledg'd, in Favour of this Notion, that 
we can have as clear an Idea of an in finite Succeſſion 
of our own Species, as we can of an infinite Sucre 
ſion of fleeting: Portions of Duration; unleſi we can 
Have an Idea of a Time when it was impoſſible for ſuch - 
a Species of Beings. to exift. | 1 ws) 
We may not perhaps be able to give a better 
Anſwer, or ſet any other Time, than vefore we were 
created. And I defy any one to give any tolerable 
Reaſon for our Exiſtence at all, but Creation only: 
Nor is it conceivable; to us, as has been before 
obſerv'd, how, or for what Reaſon we ſnould be 
ſubzect to Death, if we were ſelf - exiſtent. That 
we ſhould continue an infinite Number of Fears 
with ſo ſmall a Degree of Life, that we can't re- 
member one ſingle Senſation, and, at laſt, like Jo- 
nass Gourd, come to the Perfection we ſeem in- 
70 1 _ tended 
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tended for in a few Moments ; which having no 
ſooner arriv'd at, but we periſh and die. Our 
whole Species, and all Animals, may be deſtroy'd ; 
and *tis generally believ'd, will come to a Period 
one Time or other. But *tis not ſo with Dura- 
tion; which changes not, but will continue its 
Youth to Eternity. The very Reaſon why we 
are ſatisfy'd that it is infinite, is, the Impoſlibili- 
ty to imagine it could ever have a Beginning, or 
| ſhould ever have an End. I might further add, 
that the Progreſs ot Arts and Sciences, of Navi- 
ation, the late Diſcovery of the uſeful Art of 
rinting, &c. will not admit us to ſuppoſe an 
infinite Succeſſion, without manifeſt Violation to 
our Reaſon. I. NS. 
4. If an infinite Succeſſion, and conſequently 
the eternal Exiſtence of all Things be ſuppos'd, 
it will follow , | 
That either all Animals were from Eternity in 
Animalculæ, or that a Pair, at leaſt, of each Kind 
were in their perfect Growth, and contain'd all 
the Reſt of their Species: But this would be 
to ſuppoſe a firſt Age, and deſtroy the whole 
Scheme. - e | 5 
And if they were all in Animalculz, it will be 
hard to judge, how they ever came to the full 
Growth of Animals. To allow them a Power 
of Generation is contrary to Nature, and more 
than we allow (in our own Species) to Children 
even at ten Years Growth: And to ſuppoſe Ani- 
malculæ to come to a full Growth, without Ge- 
neration, is alſo contrary to the Courſe and Or- 
der of Nature. EO: adit 
Generation muſt have been from Eternity, and 
been the Cauſe, without which it would have been 
impoſſible for Animals ever to attain to their full 
and perfect Growth: And alſo, Animals at, or 
near their full and perfect Growth, the Cauſe 
| | _ _ _ without 


. 
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without which Generation could never have 


1 might enumerate many more Abſurdities, 
hut think theſe ſufficient to ſhew the Falſity of 
this Opinion: And the ſame, or equal, will follow 


in relation to all Beibgs 3 but ſuch a one as exiſts 
from Eternity to Eternity, and knows no Change. 


We muſt therefore conclude, that we are the 
Product of Creation, and that there is one eter- 


nal, ſelf. exiſtent, infinite Being, by whoſe Wiſ- 


dom and Power we and the Worlds were made 
and are preſerv*d. | a 

This being evident and indiſputable, I ſhall ad- 
vance one Argument more, in relation to our 
being neceſſary Agents, on account of our Rea- 


ſoning, Willing, and Judging. Suppoſe the Soul 
incapable of Judging, entirely diveſted of all 
Thought, of all Ideas, and perfectly ignorant of 


what paſs'd, and of all the Motions and Changes 


it underwent. In this caſe, as it could form no 
Judgment, it could not be neceſſitated by any: 


But would that make the Soul more free? So far 


from it, that it would, under theſe Circumſtances, 


be diveſted of all Agency for want of Thought and 


Mill, and be as much a Patient as a dead Man, 


or ſenſeleſs Maſs of Matter : For, what occurs to 
our Minds, that ſatisfies us ſuch a Being is inca- 
pable of acting, but want of Life, Senſe and 
Thought? If therefore Life, Senſe and Thought 


be added, the Incapacity is taken away, and 
| Power takes place. But, can that Power which 


removes the Incapacity, be at the ſame Time a 


Proof of the ſame Incapacity ? Impoſſible.! By way 
of Illuſtration, I will ask, Is King Charles the IId's 
Statue, in the middle of the Royad-Exchange, an 


Agent? No: Why fo? It is Lifeleſs, Senſeleſs, 
and knows nothing: And *tis impoſſible that that 
ſhould be poſſeſs's of a ſelf motive Power, which 

| C2 16 
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is under an invincible Ignorance how to direct 
Itſelf. Well then, are the Merchants that walk: 
about it Agents? No: What's the Reaſon ? He- 
cauſe they have Life, Senſe and Knowledge how: . 
to direct their Motions, and move accordingly. 
It is evident, the Reaſon given for one. of theſe: 
Negations is falſe ; for, if the Want of Thought 
in a Being, is an abſolute Proof of the Want 
of Agency; the Preſence, or Poſſeſſion of 
Thought, muſt take away that Want, and can't 
be a Proof of the fame Thing: 
The Author of the philoſophical Enquiry concern- 
ing human Liberty, page 65 and 66, ſuppoſing 
Liberty to be defin'd, a Power to will Evil, knows 
ing it to be Evil, as well as Good, ſays, that That 
would be a great Imperfection in Man, conſi- 
© der'd as a ſenſible Being; for quilling Evil is 
© chuſing to be miſerable, and bringing knowingly 
Deſtruction on ourſelves.* As his ſuppos'd De- 
finition differs from mine, I will only take notice 
of the Uſe he makes of it, in favour of Neceſſity: 
All he fays, ſeems only to amount to this; bat 
he thinks it a great Imperfection for Man to do Evil 
at all; for when a Man chuſes to commit an unjuſt 
Action, for the jake of a preſent Pleaſure, and knows 
it to be unjuſt, that is, perceives the moral Depravity 
of the Action and frequently is ſenfible of the Puniſh- 
ment, which generally does, and always ought, to at. 
tend ſuch Actions; he chuſes to aft in ſuch Manner, 
as he knows, in all Probability, will bring Miſery 
upon him. And ] can't ſee in what better a Con- 
dition Man is in, for being neceſſitated to do ſuch 
Actions as bring Miſery upon him; neceſſitated 
to follow Appetite, againſt the Warnings of Rea- 
ſon, to contradict the Guide of Life within him; 
and alſo, neceſſitated to grieve, to vex himſelf, 
and Jament over his Actions, as the Product of 
| T7 POT 1:52 4 is Þ 214510 geleed- 
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Wickedneſs or Folly; and be hated and deſpis'd 
by others, for being neceſſarihy guilty of thein- 
The ſame Author adds, That as all human 
Aktions have a Beginning, they muſt have 
« Cauſe ; and every Cauſe muſt be a neceſſary 
© Cauſe, or à Caufſe' ſuited to the Effect: And 
from / thence. aſſerts the Neceflity of all human 
Actions. But, allowing one original Cauſe, which 


is God; and that he has inveſted us with Intelli- 


gency, Appetite and Will; and ſeveral Paſſions, 


as Love; Fear, Anger, Sc. with a Power to be- 


gin Motion, or Action; this explains the Cauſe 


of our Actions, without any ſuch Conſequence, 


proves the Cauſe to be in ourſelves, and us to be 
active Beings. I have obſerved before, that this 
Gentleman has endeavour'd, from the late Biſhop 
of Sarum, to prove God to be a neceſſary Agent, 
on account of his exiſting neceſſarily, without a 
Cauſe; and here he argues that Man is a neceſſa- 


ry Being, becauſe he and his Actions have a Cauſe? 


But this is only denying all Agency at all, which 
is abſurd ; but every thing muſt give way to the 
Doctrine of Neceſſity! Man is fer forth to be in 
a wretched Condition, if he is at Liberty, or has 
8 . his Choice to do either Good or Evil; but 


5 


all is very well if he is neceſſitated to do Evil, 
and bring Miſery on himſelf and others. Here's 
no Reflection againſt the divine Author of all 
Things; no ſpeaking derogatory to his Honour, 
as a good Being, when the Happineſs of ſenſible 


and intelligent Creatures depend on the Will he 


has in the Formation of Things. 
Me are naturally fo conſtituted as to purſue Things 


_ which are agreeable, and ſbun thoſe which are 


diſagreable to us. When therefore a pleaſing 


or agreeable Object offers itſelf to us, it is 


naturally deſir'd; fo far Neceſſity takes place; 


we then commonly reaſon with ourſelves, whe- 
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ther the Action in view be proper or honeſt; 
and have a Power, whether it appears honeſt; 


or not, to will and execute it. Thus when 


King David beheld Bathſbeba, the Deſire ariſing 
from the Sight of a fine Woman, which was na- 
tural to him, took place firſt, and as ſuch he 
could not avoid it: Nor was that Deſire evil in 
itſelf, but when he proſecuted that Deſire, after 
he underſtood ſhe was another Man's Property, it 

then became vicious: And the Reaſon is, becauſe 

he had a Power in himſelf, either to will, or not to 
will the Proſecution of it; for there was nothing 

foreign to himſelf that conſtrain'd him; nothing 
but the Powers and Faculties of his own Mind 
which occaſion'd that Crime, that prov'd of ſuch 


- miſchievous and fatal Conſequences, and which, 


in all Probability, if he had duely reflected in 
himſelf, of the Nature and Heinouſneſs of, he 
had never committed: This is ſo evident, that 
the beforemention'd Author is oblig'd to allow, 
that Rewards and Puniſhments are capable of 
framing Men's Wills to obſerve, and not to tranſ- 
greſs the Law: By which, if he means any thing, 
it can amount to no leſs than that Men have the 
Power of reflecting on the Nature and Conſe- 
quences of Actions ; of Chuſing, Willing, and Exe- 
cuting in themſelves ; which is Liberty in as ex- 
tenſive a Senſe as we can imagine. 5 

Io make an end of this Argument, drawn from 
the laſs Judgment of the Underſtanding, it ſeems to 
me to conſiſt wholly in this; that a Man can't 
be at Liberty to af according to bis Inclination or 
Will, and contrary to it at the ſame Time, agreeable 
to what he judges to be right, and agreeable to what 
he judges to be wrong. . For, if a Man prefers the 
Doing of an Action, *tis certainly his Inclination 
to do it rather than not ; and *tis impoſſible he 


mould have Liberty both Ways. Again, if a 


Man 
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Man were to commit an Action contrary to his 
Inclination, Judgment and Will, he would in that 
Caſe be neceſſitated by ſome other Power: Or, 
he would have nothing to move him, either in 
himſelf, or foreign to himſelf; and ſuch an Acti- 
on can't be ſuppos'd to happen. To prefer an 
Action, and do it by Reaſon of ſuch Preference, 
is therefore ſo far from deſtroying Liberty, that 
it is perfectly conſiſtent with it. e 


ord 
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PART II. 


Of Human Liberty, with Regard to God's 
| Foreknowleage. 


3  MIRESCIE NCE, or the Foreknowledee of God, 
x comes next under Conſideration. And, as I 
I believe, that both Predeſtination and Neceſſity have 
3% ariſen from the Opinion that God being the Creator 
and original Author of all Things, preordain'd all the 

| ſeveral Actious and Motions that bave happen d, or 
_ will happen; it is abſolutely neceſſary, before we 
can form a true Judgment, to examine the ſeveral 
Arguments proceeding from this Side of the Que- 

ſtion. What J have yet ſeen, and, I believe, all 
that can be alledg'd, is contain'd in the following 
Propoſition, _ © Dey! i 
God being the only eternal, ſelf-exiflent Being, cre- 
_ ated all other Beings, both animate and inanimate, 
and inveſted them with all the Powers and Properties 
they now enjoy; and conſequently is the original and 
abſolute Cauſe of all otber Cauſes and their Effects. 
And as. be is infinite in Wiſdom, as well as Power, 
be perfectly knew, or foreſaw from Eternity, ail the 
4 __ #Efferrs 
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Effetis every Being and Cauſe would produce ;., and 
conſequently whatever happens in Nature, muſt be 
according ta bis full, perfeft and eternal Idea of all 
Things 3| and muſt neceſſarily came. to. paſs, as the Ef. 
felt of his Mill primarily. We gre therefore, deceiv d 
when. we, call Actions good ar He br attribute em 
to ourſelves ; aus being only in rp in Cod Hand, 
to. 674g, about certain Things in the, Way, of his Pro- 
VIAECNCE. By Ex x 3 1 


I. In the firſt Place it is alledg d, That God, be- 
ing perfectly good, muſt will and deſign Good in eve- 
ry Thing he brings to paſs; and muſt always will 
and deſign, that all his Creatures ſhould do that which 
was proper and right: But if be ſhould give to any 
Creature free Agency, or Power to chuſe and adt, 
either what is Good or what is Evil, ſuch a Crea- 
ture, having the Power to chuſe Evil, has a Power 
to thwart the Deſigns of the Creator. 
1. Good and Evil are usd fo loofly and equivo- 
cally. by the Necefjitarians, that tis frequently 
hard to judge what they intend by thoſe Terms. 
But in whatever Senſe they are us'd in this Argu- 
ment, the Conſequenee does not follow. For, if 
| God beſtow'd free Agency on any of his Crea- 
tures, no doubt but he perceiv'd it was beſt. ſo 
to do; and that the Miſtakes and ill Uſes which 


— 2 


* * . * F 


the: Creature might be liable to, in the Exerciſe 7 
of it, would be over-balanc'd by the Good flow» 3 
ing from it: Therefore, this is only deciding poſi- 4 
tively, that it was impoſſible for God to have any 3 
good End or Deſign in forming a free Agent. 
2, If there is no ſuch Thing as Evil in the World 4 


as Things are, I defy any one to define what Evil 
is, or give any Account what he means by ſuch a 
Word: And admitting free Agency, in the moſt 
extenſive Senſe, it can juſtly be us'd in, it is al- 
moſt impoſſible to imagine there ſhould be great- 
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er. Moral Enormities then are committed, moral 


* 


Evil muſt therefore either be the Effect of Man's A- 
gency, or it muſt be agreeable to the will of God; 
and conſequently he can't be a morally good Being. 
3. Thwarting the Deſigus of the Creator ſeems 
to imply, that God has given 4 Power to the 

Creature, which he can neither recall nor govern: 
That he has weaken'd and diveſted himſelf of 
Part of his Power, and ſees Things frequently 
done againſt his Mind, which he cannot now help. 
But I know none that ever yet carry'd Agency _ 
in Creatures to ſuch a Height. God's Power is 
infinite, ours finite: And *tis impoſſible he ſhould 
leſſen or diminiſty his Power which is infinite, by 
communicating a finite Power to us his Crea- 
tures; any more than he ſhould leſſen or dimi- 
niſh his infinite Wiſdom, by. communicating a a 
Power of Thinking, Judging and Reaſoning in 
an ee 7 Puog! 74 

4. It ſeems therefore moſt reaſonable to con- 
clude, that notwithſtanding God foreſaw that Man 
would be liable frequently to make an evil or immo- 
ral Uſe of his Abilities, yet he communicated to 

him a Power of Agency, as the greater Good, 
than his being perfectly a Patient would have been, 
and - thoſe Immoralities never happen e. 

II. It is ſaid, That God is the only eternal Agent 

in the Univerſe ;- and conſequently muſt know, what -' 
ever Actions would be, they being all abſolutely: his 
own Production, according to his own eternal Idea, 
which is ſuitable to his infinite Knowledge or Omni- 
feiency : But, admitting he has beſtow'd Agency on any 
of his Creatures, is to ſuppoſe them not confin*d in 
their Actions, and God can't be certain of what be 
bas put in the Power of another, nor know what. 
Ve will be made of that Power + Which is to ſup- 
poſe him ignorant of ſome Events, and is not equal 
and /uitable ts bis infinite Wiſdom and Foreknotvledge.' 
| D 
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I. Ianſwer, that we cannot have a more full 
and perfect Idea of what is equal and ſuitable to 


God's infinite Wiſdom and Foreknowledge, than 
his beholding at one intuitive View, all the Acts 
of his Providence, all that may properly be ſaid 
to be his own Acts, from Eternity to Eternity: 


Which Idea is as well preſerv'd by the Suppoſi- 


tion of Liberty or Agency in Creatures, as Neceſ- 


ſity. For Neceſſity teaches, that God is the only 


Agent in the Univerſe; and conſequently cannot 
foreſee any Action, but iobat be bimſelf deſigns, wills 
aud executes. And Liberty allows, that he perfectly 
knew from Eternity all bis own Actions, and what- 
ever he wilPd or 4 

of his Providence; with this Addition, that he likewiſe 


| knew be had Power to communicate Power or Agen- 


cy to a Creature, in a finite Degree, and that he 
wilPd and executed it. Hence it is plain, that Li- 


berty does not ſuppoſe him leſs knowing then Ne- 


ceſſity does, but more powerful. For we may 
with as much Juſtice aſſert, that if God had not 
a Power to communicate Agency to a Creature, 
he was not infinite in Power: As that becauſe ha- 
ving communicated fuch a Power, and corſe- 


_ quently not knowing every fimple and particular 
Event, which would happen in the Uſe of that 
Power, he was not infinite in Knowledge ; fince 


the Idea of his Wiſdom is not leſſen'd thereby. 


Liberty therefore does not in the leaſt deſtroy the 
Idea of eternal Omniſcience, ſuitable and equal 


to an infinite Being; but gives us a more perfect 
and fuitable Idea of Omnipotence. 


2. But if it be granted, that God did foreſee and 
ordain all Actions from Eternity; and conſequent- 
ly the Murder of Abel, and had a perfect and 
adequate Idea of that Action and Suffering from 
Eternity; I muſt queſtion, whether he had the 


ſame Idea of Pain that Abel had, when he ry ? 
* 3 : 


Hgnd to bring to paſs in the Courſe 
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Or the fame Ideas of Fear, Confuſion and Guilr, 
Which Cain was conſcious of, after he had com- 
mitted that Murder a This, I believe, when well 
coaſider'd, will generally be deny'd. For as 


thoſe; Ideas could not be the ſame and different; 

to have the ſame Idea of Pain, God muſt feel 
Pain; which to aſſert would be ſpeaking highly 
unworthy of the divine Being. It is agreed, both 


by Philoſophers and Divines, that he is without 


Parts or Paſſions: He can't therefore be ſenſi- 


ble in himſelf of the Ideas of Love, Fear, An- 


er, Sc. and they are never attributed to him 
ut figuratively. And to ſay, that he beheld from 
Eternity the Ideas of Love, Fear, Anger or 


Guilt, as they were to be, and are in 4s, is to 


aſſert, that he had thoſe very Ideas in himſelf. 
which is abſurd. And this does not in the leaſt 
derogate from his infinite Wiſdom and Excellency: 
For as it would be no valuable Addition to Man, 
as a reaſonable Creature, to be fubjeted to the 


ſame Ideas which Brutes have; ſo, to ſuppoſe the 


Deity ſubjected to Paſſions, would highly dezate- 
eto from that Idea of Perfection we ought: to 


conceive of him. No doubt, but he beheld from 


Eternity, as I have already ſaid, all the Actions 
of his Providence, and every Creature that he 
ſhquld_ bring into Being, and heheld that they 
were Good; that is, the Powers and Properties 


which he would beſtow upon them were proper 


and ſuitable for them. The Arguments therefore 
drawn from Preſcience, in favour of Neceſſity, 
when fully examin'd, are more popular than ſolid: 


And what appears at firſt View to be abſurd ya- 


niſhes; and we are ſatisfy'd, that the Deſigns, 
Foreknowledge and Ideas of God are equal and 
ſuitable to his own infinite Perfections. IH 
Having ſo far clear'd the Point, relating to 
God's Foreknowledge, let us now conſider, whe- 
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ther a Suppoſition of Agency, or ſelf- motive Power 
in Mankind, be not the only Way to account 
for their A Sons being as they are, and their be- 
ing affected with or concern'd for them in the 
Manner they are. In order to which I . lay 
down the following Propoſitions. 


I. That God, being infinite in Wiſdom, c: cannot 


be ſuppos d to do any ching without a ſufficient 
Reaſon. 

II. Thar, being perfectly 8500 and juſt, he eat 
be ſuppos'd to have made any of his Creatures 
with an Intent they ſhould bemiſerable, or oblige 
them to do thoſe Things which. ſhall bring Un- 
happineſs upon them. 

III. That God can't be e to contradict 


himſelf, nor his Actions, admit of any Abiurdi- - 
ty, or Filngreement with the eternal ee, | 


Astheſe Propolitions are too evident to be diſpu- 


ted, they being founded on the Perfection of the 
Nature and Attributes of God, let us therefore 


immediately apply em to our preſent Subject. 


Except we allow of Man's Agency, what rea- | 


ſon can be given for his being. conſcious of Guilt? 
Why ſhould a Man for ſome raſh Action be, 
whenever that Action comes before his Memory, 


under great Agonies and Torment, of Mind, if 
he can neither in reality forward nor abſtain from 
any Action? To fay, this Conſciouſneſs of the 


Goodneſs or Wickedneſs of his Actions may be 
a Means to ſpur him on to Action, or deter him 
from it, is playing between Liberty and Neceſſi- 


ty, and keeping cloſe to neither. For if every 
Action, which we call wicked, that comes to 


pals, was fix d and unavoidable, and the Perſon, 
appointed to commit that Action, under an 


Impoſſibility of refraining from it, his Thoughts 


or. Judgment of it can't in reality either deter 


OT 


tinual Plague and Torment to him. 
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or ſpur him on. For Inſtance, i uppoſc my Watch 
to be à conſcious Being, and ſenſible of its Mo- 
tions, and had an Opinion that it mov'd itſelf; 
tis plain, its knowing when it went wrong, and 
being made conſcious of Guilt, and uneaſy for 
it, Would not in the leaſt contribute to alter its 
Motions, unleſs it were endow'd with Self- Motion. 
Of what Uſe therefore could Conſciouſneſs be to 


- 


a Creature thus form'd? This muſt be the Caſe,. 


if abſolute Neceſſity governs, and every particu- 
lar Action is preordain'd and fix'd, both as to the 
Nature and Manner of it. We are told indeed, 
by the Author of the Philoſophical Enquiry, That 
tis poſſible, when a Man bas committed. Evil, 
through the Strength of Temptation, he, not 


being able to overcome it, may, after the Plea- 
ſure of the Sin is over, condemn himſelf for 


acting contrary to his Conſcience. But how 
came the Man to act contrary to his Conſcience? 
Why, he was preordain*d and. neceſſitated ſo to 
do, and could not poſſibly either refrain from 
Action, or do otherwiſe. Of what Uſe then was 
his Conſcience, or the Knowledge of Good and 
Evil to him? I believe *twill be hard to make 


. 


any other Reply, than that it was to be a con- 


— 


by Neceſſity, ſays, Man is a neceſſary Agents, 


if all his Actions are ſo determin'd by the Cauſes 
« preceeding each Action, that not one paſt Acti- 
* on could. poſhbly not have come to paſs, or 
© have been otherwiſe than it was: Nor one fu- 
© ture Action can poſſibly not come to paſs, or 


Q _ otherwiſe than it ſhall be. He is à free 
„Agent, if he is able, at any Time, under the 


the Circumſtances and Cauſes he then is in, to 
do different Things, or (ſays he) in other Words, 
* If he is not ever una voidably determin'd. in 
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every Point of Time, by the Circumſtances he 
- © is in, and Cauſes he is under, to do any other.“ 


But, at the latter end of his Book, he declares, 
tbat Man has a Liberty to do as he wills, or pleaſes. 


This, I confeſs, I know not how to reconcile, 
cotherwiſe than by luppobng, that the Cireumſtan- 
a 


ces Men are in, and the Cauſes they are under, 
are, ſeveral of them, of their own Creation: Whi 


vera ib 
is 4 really preis Agence s or, if you letz, 


free Agency, viz. Men's Wills are of their own 


frawing, and their Reſglurions 19 a this or har 


Thing in their 'own- Power, For J never heard 
any contend, that a Man was at Liberty both to 
will and refuſe Mie the ſame Time. 
But, it all thoſe Circumſtances and Cauſes were 


impos*d by ſome other Power, it will at laſt cen- 


ter in the divine Being: And then it will follow. 
& Pleaſure, let it be never ſa 


that every Senſe. 9 
rjdiculous, every Folly we are made to commit, 


as well as every Outrage, are his wiſe and juſt 


Determinations: That. Morality js a Bubble, and 
Vertue à meer empty Name. For we are neceſ- 
ſitated by the Circumſtances we are in, and Cau- 
ſes we are under, (which are [arbitrarily impos'd 
"1.7% iQ. AS 53 ..* : a | ; 3A FWA 
upon us) to be-pleas'd with, and do all thoſe Acti- 


ons, be they moral, or immoral. To mention ſe- 


condary Cauſes does not alter the Caſe ; for all ſe- 


condary Cauſes are but ſo many Steps or Links to 


the original Cauſe, which here is ſuppos'd to be the 
only Agent, and the only acted upon. Therefore, 
Angels and Men are no more than conſcious Clocks 


and Matebes; and Guilt, Terror, Shame, &c, can 


be of no uſe, to regulate their Motions or Actions 
by, without a ſelf-motive Power in themſelves. 
What is ſtill more amazing, this Gentleman 
tells us, * That if Ns | nec 

determin'd by Pleaſure and Pain, there would 
be no Foundation for Rewards and Puniſhments. 


Iwill 


an was not a neceſſary Agent, 
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I will venture to ſay, that if chis had been faid by 
ſome of the antient Philoſophers or Poets, the 


Criticks would have taken the. Liberty to con- 


clude the Text was corrupted, and ought to have 
been, if Man was not a voluntary Agent, affected 
by Pleaſure and Pain, there would be no Foundation 
2 Rewards and Puniſhments, For who would 
imagine, that any one, in 8 phlotophicat and mo- 
ral Difcourſe, ſhould uſe Words ſo equivocally 
and oppoſite to Reaſon? Ic being natural for 
every little Child, to think himſelf unjuſtly pu- 
niſh*d for what he cannot help. And a neceſſa- 


ry Agent, determin'd as aforeſaid, can mean no 
lefs, if it be faid, that voluntarily determin'd, and 


neceſſarily determin d, are not oppoſites ; for we may 
will by Neceſſity. I ask, if che Will is always as 


neceſſarily exerted, if every Thing that ſeems to 


look like Action in the Soul is as neceſſarily pro- 
duc'd, as Breathing, or the Motion of the Blood 


in moſt Animals? If it be anſwer'd in the affir- 
mative; then I ſay, that Rewards and Puniſhments 


can be of no more Service in determining Men's 
Wills, either to Good or Evil, to moral andreal 
Good and Evil, than a Fever can be of, to make 
the Blood take care'of its own Motions, to re- 
gulate 'em, and thereby render the Body more 


Pealchful. Nor could there be more Robbers, 


Murderers, Whoremongers, or other Criminals, 
than God has appointed; provided there were no 
Rewards promis'd, nor Puniſhments threatned : 
Nor could Societies be fill'd with more Diſorders, 
than were intended. For abſolute Neceſlity is as 
abſolute a Reſtraint, as can poſſibly be conceiv*'d 
in our Minds. Puniſhments threaten'd, or Re- 


wards promis'd, under ſuch an abſolute and eternal 


Deſtiny, are therefore altogether unreaſonable. 


And Pleafure or Pain; Guilt or Juſtification, ac- 


companying our neceflary Motions, are the moſt 
egregious Banter upon us imaginable. _ if 


% 
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+ If therefore the Terror or Puniſhments, or De- 


abſolute Fate and Neceſiity, Fe. Ap gin his Ar- 
8 5 from Preſcience, and his t᷑ juſ 


Vertue, or the Obſervance of the Laws. The 
Belief that we are neceſſitated to do bad as well 
as good Actions, naturally tending to make Men 
careleſs about their Actions, muſt be deſtructive 
of Morality. Such a Doctrine can ſerve only to 
deſtroy the Idea of God's Goodneſs, in the Minds 
of Men: To perſwade 'em, that he deals with 

'em after an arbitrary and unreaſonable Manner: 
That Good and Evil are empty Sounds; and is the 
profeſs'd Maxim of the Necetarians, that there 
is neither Merit nor demerit in Creature. 
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Of Religion, the neareſt and ſtricteſt Relation 
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we not being able to form one Thought our- 


ſelves, without ſome. Degree of Agency. An 


univerſal Inſpiration muſt be allow*d, and ſuch an: 
one as was intended and determin'd from Eterni- 
ty. God therefore muſt be the only Author of all. 
Religion, or whatever carries the Name of Reli- 
gion, as well as Action. For what Reaſon has 


he introduc'd ſuch Notions into the Mind of Min? 


Can Man be better'd by em? No; not unleſs he 


be an Agent. Can God receive any Benefit there- 
by? Impoſlible! for that would argue a Want in 


— * 


God. What Reaſon then can be given? I believe it 


will be hard to tell; unleſs it be, to make Mankind 


more miſerable than they would have been without 


it, which can be no ſufficient Reaſon in God. 


Religion, taken according to the Doctrine of | 


Neceſſity, being the Plant of God, which he 
_ forcibly aqd irreſiſtably implants in the Minds of 
Men, in what Manner he pleaſes; Man being 
abſolutely a Patient, utterly incapable of pro- 


ducing one Thought or Action himſelf; it fol- 


lows, .all Religions are equally good, being all 


_ equally the Act of God upon the Minds of Men. 

Hence, there ought to be but one Religion; that is, 
no one Man's Religion ought to vary from, or be. 
contrary to, another's ; for otherwiſe, God would 
contradict in one Man, what he teaches in another. 
It alſo proves, that God taught the old Heathens, 


or inſpir'd their Minds with the Notion of Multi- 


plicity of Gods; and the Fews, that the Heathen 
Worſhip was Idolatry, and a worſhipping of De- 
vils, and that they ſhould worſhip but one God. 
That the Cuſtom of ſacrificing Children to Mo- 
loch, or whatever appears barbarous to Reaſon 
and Humanity, were really the very Acts com- 
manded, and the very Manner of Worſhip, eſta- 


bliſh'd and enforc'd by God amongſt the Na- 


tions where they were practis'd; and were as ac- 


2 |  ceptable 
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ceptable to him, as the moſt compaſſionate and 
charitable Actions were. God has there fore for- | 
merly ſaid to one People, I the Lord thy God am 
ONE God, thou ſhalt bave no other Gods but me. 5 
. Thou ſhalt not bow down to them, nor worſhip them. 
| And to others at the ſame Time, Jupiter, Apollo, 
| Kc. Hall be your Gods, You ſhall worſhip Gods. 
1 and Goddeſſes. You ſhall build Altars, and offer 
up your innocent Children to appeaſe their Fury. 
And in theſe latter Times has taught, hat it was 
 » neceſſary to believe the Principles and Dofrines of 
_ Chriſt and his Apoſtles ; that it was the laſt Diſpen- 
fation, and ſbould ſtand forever; but has introduc'd 
it with ſuch Confuſion and Diverſity, that it is 
quite a different Kind of Religion in one Coun- 
try, to what it is in another. He has alſo more 
lately, in Aſia, Africa, and Part of Europe, 
impos'd Mahomet as the laſt great Prophet, come 
with Fire and Sword to reconcile the World to "A 
the Truth: And yet has obliged the greateſt Part 
of Europe, to believe that Mahomet is an Impoſ- 
ter, and a wicked Deluder of thoſe Nations who 
believ'd in him. But a yet greater Contradiction 
is, that God has in every Country enforc'd what 
Religion was beſt there, and abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry to procure his Favour ; when he knew that 
none of them were neceſſary, nor of any Man- 
ner of Service, either to the People, or himſelf : - 
And, F 5 e HOES 
_ Perſecution will ſtill more abundantly fhew 
the unreaſonable, arbitrary and contradictory 
Manner, in which the Parent of all Good! the 
'Effence of Truth! has a&ed, in Relation to his 
Creatures; ſuppoſing as aforeſaid, that Man is 
neceſſarily determin*d by him from Eternity, to 
do every Thing he does: That he is only a Pati- 
ent, and ated upon. I never knew one of. the 
Believers in abſolute Neceflity, but who would 
By condemn 
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ebondemn Perſecution, as cruel in itfelf, and 
contrary to tlie very. End it is pretended to an- 
ſwer. But however contrary to right Reaſon, 
however miſchievous in its Effects, however fatal 
and deſtructive to the Quiet and Happineſs of 
Mankind, this may be, yer his alſo is the Child 
of God! He it is, who inſpires Men with Zeal, 
who commands, nay, enforces them, for the Ho- 
nour and Glory of his Name, to kill, burn and 
deſtroy all before them, in order to propagate 
ane Seit of Principles! He, at the ſame Time, in- 
ſpires his Saints and * (as we fondly call 
them) to undergo all Kinds of Torments, rather 
than renounce another Sei of Principles, which 
they have receiv'd by his Inſpiration, and which 
he has impreſs'd on their Minds for Truth. They 
are equally compell'd by him, one to inflif, and 
the other to ſuffer whatever is moſt grievous to 
human Natyre: And can theſe be the Works of 
Ged 7 God: ferbid!. 7 | 
To conclude, as lapprehend theſe will be found 
to be Conſequences, certainly and unavoidably 
attending the Doctrine of Neceſſity, let every one 
therefore judge, whether this, or the Doctrine of 
Liberty, is moſt agreeable to Truth, to the Per- 
fections of an infinitely wiſe, juſt, powerful and 
good Being, and to the Nature of Things; which 
is moſt adapted to the Good and Happineſs of 
reaſonable 8 to have a Power communi- 
cated to them, to begin Motion, to begin Action, 
to chuſe, to will, and to do; and to have certain 
.and unalterable Laws promulgated to them, in 
their own Minds, of the moral Rectitude or De- 
pravity of moſt of the Actions they are fitted to 
1 and have an Inelination to do, their 
Miſery or Happineſs depending on their own 
Choice, Will and Actions; or for Men to be ne- 
ceſſitated in all Things, to be meer * Ma- 
1 ba cChines, 
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chines, - and their Conſciouſneſs of Gvod:or Evil> . 
Arbitrarily impog'd upon them; that they, are 


no more than neceſſary Agents, and neceſſarily 


move in every ſtep they take, in comparing their 
Ideas; and that every Diſcovery and n r 
ſtr ation, Phyſical, mathematical or moral, 
arbitrarily impos'd on their Minds; that 8 
God himſelf, is a neceſſary Agent, and had not 
Power to move or act, but as he was determin'd 
by Fate, or Neceſſity of Nature. This, unleſs well 
explain d, ſome would think to be a ſuppoſing no 
Agent at all; but as it may ſerve the Cauſe at 
other Times it is aſſerted, that he is an Agent, and 


the only Agent, who from Eternity did, and 


does move, every Wheel of Action, both to what 
we call morally good, and what we call morally 


evil; that he has nevertheleſs implanted in us a 


Conſciouſneſs of Guilt, in doing Things contrary 
to his Will, : contrary to the Deſigns he form'd us 
for, with Terror and Miſery annex d; and a Con- 
ſciouſneſs of Juſtification; in acting agreeablg/to 
his Will, with Rewards and Happineſs promiled. 


And this, while he is the Actor himſelf, and we but be 


Inſtruments in his Hands, irreſiſtably moved, in 
every the minuteſt Circumſtance, that he has, a- 
mong different Men, and in different Nations, 
taught Principles, or inſtill'd em into the Minds 
of Men, which contradict one another; and can 


ſerve to no other End or Purpoſe, than only to 
make the rational Part of his Creatures miſerable. 


In a Word, that there can be no Contra diction in 


Nature, no Weakneſs in Nature, no Immorality, 


or what we call Wickedneſs in Nature, nor Folly, 


but what muſt proceed from, and be the 2 1 
Acts of, the eternal, uniform, omnipotent, 1 
finitely: good, Juſt and wile Being. 
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